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which are found only in German — of no use to students who can make 
use of English only. On pp. 23 and 107, Buhl's Kanon u. Text des A. T, 
is referred to with no hint on the part of the translator that an English 
edition is extant. In several instances (pp. 67, 100, etc.) the German 
WB. is translated simply by Lexicon, where Gesenius' complete English 
Lexicon is greatly antiquated. Would it not have been better to have 
said simply, discussed in Gesenius' WOrterbuch [last edition, such being 
the case] ? 

A few corrections also in facts : Holzinger, Einl. in den Hexateuch, 
not Pentateuch (p. 13, 1. 4 from bottom) ; Strack, Einl. ins A. TA should 
be «, i. e., A. TJ> (p. 13, 1. 3 from bottom). On p. 24, S. J, Curtiss should 
be S. I. Curtiss, as in the German original. On p. 16, the author sub- 
stitutes Cheyne's Origin of the Psalter for Giesebrecht's article in 
ZATW., 1881. On p. 334 and elsewhere, for Jahwe in the German the 
translator substitutes The Lord. A few additions here and there of 
English works not found in the original, e. g., Cheyne's Introduction to 
Isaiah (p. 14) and the new volumes of the "Polychrome Bible" (p. 20), 
add value to the work. 

A few German idioms color the English, but these can scarcely be 
avoided in a work of such magnitude. But "cow in calf" (p. 410, e) is 
an unhappy conveyance of the original. 

It is very unfortunate that a book of such value should not be pro- 
vided, in addition to indexes of subjects and texts, with an index of 
Hebrew words. This puts students to an extremely irritating disadvan- 
tage, in fact leads them to prefer a Hebrew grammar less complete in 
some other respects, if its contents are readily accessible through com- 
plete Hebrew indexes. 

The publishers have done well, by the use of varied type, in keeping 
down the size of the volume, but its paper is still thicker than the German 
edition and the book consequently larger. The cost of the book is almost 
prohibitory of sales, especially to students of Hebrew, whose funds are 
notably scarce. Withal the translator is to be congratulated (Mr. Collins 
died before the appearance of his work) on the great care shown on every 
page, both in the translations and in the proof-reading, of this edition of 
the people's Hebrew Grammar of this day. lu^ jjj. Price. 

The Univeesity of Chicago. 



KONIG'S HEBREW SYNTAX.' 

The reviewer who finds himself face to face with a monumental work 
is at a great disadvantage. There is so little to criticise and so much to 
Uarn. Especially is this the case with a book, like the present, every 
page of which contains evidences of an amazing industry, a prodigious 
learning, and that faculty of ripe judgment which is the result of both 

1 HiSTOEISCH-COMPAEATIVE SYNTAX DEE HEBEAISCHEN SpEACHE. SchluSSteil (= II. 

Halfto, 2. TeU) des historisch-kritischen Lehrgebaudes der hebrftischen Sprache, mit com- 
parativer Berilcksichtigung des Semitischen ilberhaupt. Von Fr. Ed. KOnig. Leipzig : J, C. 
Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1897 ; ii + 721 pp. M. 18 ; bound, M. 20.50. 
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these attainments. It is much easier to write a "grammar" (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word ; i. e., the "accidence" or "Formenlehre") than a 
"syntax" (Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI, 1899, p. viii). The 
former deals with the formal side of a grammatical category; while 
syntax, to speak merely of one of its parts, teaches the use to which a 
category is put or the varieties of thought expressed by it. Thus the 
"plural" is a grammatical category; with a hasty and superficial con- 
ception of its function, we are, in the accidence, concerned only with the 
form of the plural, that is, with the distinguishing features by which a 
given word may be recognized as a plural without reference to the con- 
text ; in the Hebrew accidence we are told that a word ending in C or 
ril is of the plural number ; such words are at once recognized as plurals 
and are vaguely understood to convey the idea of numerical plurality. 
In the syntax (KOnig, pp. 193-218) the following additional functions of 
the plural form are noticed : the differentiating or specifying (sbtl "fat," 
Q'^nbrt "fat pieces ;" Qffi5 "rain," Q-'aTCj "showers ;" isy "dust," ni"iBS 
"masses of dust"), the amplifying (both as regards extension in space 
and time: nibT2J5353 "sphere of dominion," CTl "course of life," and 
intensity implying fulness and completeness: tllplS "complete jus- 
tice"), the generic or qualifying {'C'yii/^ bsO not "a bowl belonging to 
several noblemen," but "a bowl such as noblemen possess"), the sum- 
marizing iw'bpIS CpD "silver or money to the amount of (several) 
shekels;" D''?^'' "days, summarily speaking," "a number of days," "for 
some time"), the conventional (D''53'^ properly an approximating expres- 
sion for a long interval of time nearly corresponding to a year, hence 
almost = 513'©), etc. We may tell the beginner that the btSp form 
expresses actuality and the btDp^ form contingency or potentiality, and 
then proceed to teach the btip and btip"* forms in all their variety in 
accordance not only with gender, number, and person, but also with stem 
formation, peculiarity of the sounds constituting the root (gutturals, 
liquids), and the complete or incomplete development of the root along 
the lines of triliterality. So far we remain (and we do so for some time !) 
within the province of the "Formenlehre." But we advance to "syntax" 
as soon as we attempt to specify the various uses to which the so-called 
Hebrew tenses are put. And those uses must be determined solely from 
the context. There is not an example which does not require a minute 
and thoroughgoing examination of its surroundings ; a reliable syntax, 
in other words, presupposes a reliable exegesis. That tntDy (1 Sam. 1:7) 
has a frequentative sense may be gathered from n3T233 n3U3 ; in Job 1:5 
from D''53"'n bS- To properly translate bSi^fl (2 Sam. 11:25) one must 
read the entire chapter. The context alone tells that '^tVl'' in Josh. 2:4: 
is to be rendered in English by the past and in the next following verse 
by the present. Not all cases, of course, are as simple as those just 
mentioned. In some there will obviously be occasion for difference of 
opinion; in others it may be impossible to reach a conclusion at all. 
As in the preceding two parts, so also here KOnig endeavors to be 
less dogmatic and more cautious: wherever feasible, a question is 
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debated; other opinions are mentioned, even though they be rejected 
by the author. This method makes KOnig's book serviceable in the 
hands of the independent exegete who, when confronted with a pas- 
sage admitting of various interpretations, will find it there, most prob- 
ably, discussed and perhaps elucidated in the light of a number of 
analogous cases which have not escaped the notice of so assiduous and 
reliable a worker as KOnig. The grammarian is tempted to reduce 
everything to rule, to bring the strangest case " unter Dach und Fach," at 
times, perhaps, by hook or by crook, as we say ; the exegete, again, would 
fain isolate the case he is handling, and try to obtain all the light from 
the context on hand ; very often his repeated digging at a crux will be 
rewarded with a deeper insight into the meaning of the puzzling verse, 
or with the discovery of a better reading which of necessity will escape 
the eye that has several passages before it. Exegesis and grammar 
must constantly check each other. The findings in each province need 
constant revision with a view to those of the other. It will, therefore, be 
clear that we must not expect to find all exegetical difficulties upon 
which syntax has any bearing definitively settled in KOnig's work. Take 
an example on the first page (p. 3). A pronoun may be replaced by a 
noun, we are told, for the sake of clearness. Gen. 2:206 is given as an 
instance. In the place of "for himself" it reads "for the man." "For 
a man" (Kautzsch's Bible) is, of course, a makeshift; but neither is 
KOnig's rendering (which is that of Ibn Ezra) convincing. Perhaps we 
shall have to accept Olshausen's emendation : DHitm • To the gram- 
marian (p. 49) bljn'W iy (in the light of Gren. 29:7) is worthy of con- 
sideration as the original of b^^jH nil T? (1 Sam. 20:41); to the 
exegete (H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 196) "it does not seem sustained by 
usage." These two examples will suffice to show how far the exegete 
may find it necessary to reject what is declared to be in accord with 
usage by even the most competent student of the Hebrew language. 
Harmless is KOnig's conservative bias ; harmless, because it never carries 
him beyond that which is linguistically permissible. We mention, as an 
example, his vindication of the declarative sense for HiiS (Gren. 2:2a); 
not "God completed his work on the seventh day," but simply "he 
declared his work to be complete." It is needless to say that the har- 
monists who accomplish their object, if necessary, in violation of the 
genius of the language will find no accomplice in KOnig. Let them tiirn 
to p. 51, for example. 

KOnig calls his syntax historical and comparative. Just as in the 
accidence the philologist will not content himself with the mere regis- 
tration of linguistic facts which, in Hebrew, represent the last stage in 
the development of the language as stereotyped in the tradition of the 
schools, but will strive to follow up the forms to the earlier formative 
stages and, as far as possible, to recount the changes of a form through- 
out its entire life, or, in short, to write its history, so it is in the province 
of syntax also, where equally the complex has its origin in the simple, both 
as regards the usage of grammatical forms and the structure of sentences. 
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And as in the accidence the field which the historical grammarian sur- 
veys must be widened so as to include the cognate languages — for very 
often the simple and the original cannot be discovered by the study 
of one language alone, and recourse must be had to the comparative 
method — so, again, it is in syntactical investigations likewise, which the 
comparative method alone will render fruitful. Wright's Lectures and 
Zimmem's small, but valuable, treatise deal with the accidence solely. 
A comparative syntax of the Semitic languages does not exist. For 
Konig's book is, of course, a comparative syntax of the Hebrew language 
only. The difference is obvious and calls for no elucidation. But even 
here KOnig has few predecessors. The comparative element is a notable 
feature of the book. We must not expect everywhere an exhaustive 
discussion of the similar or the dissimilar. The mere juxtaposition of 
the usages in the various dialects is in itself helpful and stimulating. The 
crown of historico-comparative researches in the " Formenlehre " is the 
phonology ; the laws of the change of sounds are mainly the laws of 
the development and derivation of forms. In the syntax, psychology is 
the ultimate court of appeal, and a psychological reduction of a complicated 
construction to its original meaning, or thought origin, is the goal and 
pride of historico-comparative investigations in syntax. KOnigfs Lehrge- 
bdude has aimed at both ; the principles which the young student laid 
down in his dissertation, Gedanfce, Laut und Accent (1874), the mature 
scholar has conscientiously carried out in the work now auspiciously 
consummated. We congratulate Professor Konig on the completion of 
his great work, which puts all students of Semitic philology, but par- 
ticularly students of the Old Testament, under lasting obligations. 

Max L. Maegolis. 
The Univeesity op California. 



HAKDER'S ARABIC CONVERSATION -GRAMMAR.' 

At last we have an elementary Arabic grammar which follows a 
rational method. The writers of such books seem to find it strangely 
hard to accept the simple principles which must govern the learning of 
a language. The fact that it is a matter of memory almost purely, and 
very mechanical memory — indeed, the more mechanical the better — at 
that, wins its way slowly. Yet it is one of the open secrets of language- 
teaching ; every teacher who knows anything at all, and who does not 
simply follow a blind round of rules and tables, knows that on exercises 
and drill in them he must depend for success. That this is coming to 
be recognized more and more widely as applied to modern languages, is 
due in very great part to the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer method, which this 
book follows, and to the veteran firm of Julius Groos in Heidelberg. 
There are many other variations on this theme of memory- work — the 

1 Ababische Kokvebsations-Gbammatik mit besonderer Berftcksichtigung der Schrlft- 
sprache von Ernst Harder, Dr. phil. Mit einer Einftthrung von Professor Martin Eartmann, 
Lehrer des Arabischen am Orientalisclien Seminar zu Berlin. Heidelberg: Julius Groos 
Verlag, 1S9S. xi + 475pp. Also Schltlssel to the same ; 103 pp. M. 10. 



